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3  liousekeepers'  Chat 
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Subject:    Washing  Winter  Woolens.     Approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  available:     "Methods  and  Equipment  for  Hone  Laundering." 

— 00O00 — 

"But  this  is  Thursday,"  I  protested  to  my  Next-Door-Neighbor  when  I 
found  her  in  the  laundry  this  morning.     "Thursday  is  not  the  day  v0u  usually 
inhabit  the  laundry." 

"No,  indeed.    Thursday  is  usually  my  morning  off  when  I  refresh  my  mind 
by  a  little  reading  or  take  a  walk  in  the  woods  or  put  my  sewin^  cabinet'  in 
order . " 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "what  are  you  doing  here  with  this  great  pile  cf 
sweaters  and  wool  stockings  and  other  warm  winter  garments?" 

"Every  now  and  then  there  cones  a  Thursday,  perhaps  only  twice  or  three 
times  during  the  winter,  when  the  woolens  in  this  family  have  a  celebration. 
And  so  do  I." 

"A  celebration?" 

"Yes,  indeed.    A  laundry  celebration  with  -plenty  of  soap  and  lukewarm 
water  by  way  of  refreshments." 

"Do  try  to  be  serious  and  explain." 

"I  never  can  be  serious  on  an  occasion  like  this.    What  I  an  trying  to 
say  is  that  today  the  children's  woolen  clothes,  after  having  many  outings,  are 
to  have  tneir  innings." 

"Dear  me,"  I  said,  "imagine  having  all  this  humor  and  hilarity  over  a  job 
tnat  many  housewives  would  consider  drudgery." 

"No  two  women  really  agree  on  what  is  fun  and  what  is  work  around  the 
-ouse.     I  enjoy  washing  woolens.    Perhaps  it's  because  I  do  it  well.    I  don't 
mean  to  sound  conceited,  but  I  really  am  very  successful  at  washing  woolens.  We 
wear  sweaters  and  knitted  clothes  a  great  deal  in  this  house,  and  it  is  a  rare 
day  when  one  fares  badly  as  a  result  of  my  celebrations." 
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"Don't  they  stretch  or  shrink  or  doesn't  the  color  run  sometimes?" 

"Very  seldom,  Aunt  Sammy.    Host  of  the  clothes  —  and  I'm  being  quite 
truthful  —  most  of  the  clothes  look  almost  new  after  their  "bath." 

"What  is  the  secret  of  success?    My  Cousin  Matilda  had  a  lovely  green 
knitted  suit  that  she  was  very  proud  of  and  completely  ruined  it  "by  washing.  It 
stretched  way  out  of  shape.    You  should  have  seen  the  sleeves.    When  dry  they 
were  long  enough  almost  to  reach  to  the  ground.    The  color  ran,  too.    It  was 
all  very  sad." 

"Come  over  and  look  at  this  beautiful  tub  of  suds,  Aunt  Sammy.  Here's 
one  secret  revealed  before  your  eyes.    Thick  lukewarm  soao  suds  made  from  mild 
soap.    Do  you  wonder  that  I  like  to  get  my  hands  in  a  tub" like  that?    How  do  I 
make  them?    Tell,  I  pour  some  neutral  soap  chips  or  flakes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tub  and  then  I  run  or.  enough  very  hot  water  to  melt  them.     After  that  I  add 
enough  cold  water  to  make  the  bath  lukewarm.    By  the  -.'ay,  you  may  be  interested 
in  a  little  home  economy  I  practice  —  home  made  soap  chins.     I  save  the  ends 
of  the  cakes  of  mild  soap  we  use  around  the  house  and  when  I  have  quite  a  supply 
I  run  them  through  the  meat  cnopper  and  put  the  chins  made  this  way  awav  already 
to  use  when  needed." 

"A  very  clever  idea.    But  I  hope  you  wash  the  moat  chonoer  well  after- 
ward.    I  should  hate  to  think  of  soao,  even  mild  soao ,  being  mixed  with  the 
HamDurg  Steak." 

"Now,  shall  I  tell  you  how  I  continue  washing  the  woolens?" 
"Of  course." 

"Any  knitted  garments  or  anything  else  that  might  be  likely  to  grow  too 
small  or  too  large  during  laundering,  I  measure  beforehand  and  keep  those  measure 
meats  very  carefully  until  later  when  the  garment  is  drying  and  may  need  to  be 
pulled  into  shape." 

"You  certainly  go  at  this  in  a  very  scientific  way." 

"ITow  before  I  go  farther  in  this  process  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
wool  tnat  I  read  in  one  of  those  bulletins  you  recommend,  Aunt  Sammy.    Moist  wool 
is  sensitive  to  rubbing  and  heat.    Unless  care  is  used  it  becomes  hard,  vellcw 
ana  shrunken.    Alkali  even  in  weak  solutions  is  bad  for  wool.     Strong  alkalis 
dissolve  both  wool  and  silk  and  even  washing  soda  or  strongly  alkaline  soao  often 
seriously  injures  these  fabrics.     So  I  always  remember  to  use  lukewarm  water, 
f°  I    ,  Possiole,  mild  suds,  and  to  avoid  any  sharp  changes  in  temperature,  and 
to  handle  the  garments  gently  when  wet." 

"I  suopose  that  means  no  rubbing  or  wringing." 

"Exactly.     I  squeeze  the  dirt  out.    I  lift  the  wet  garments  very  carefully 
from  washing  to  rinsing  *ater  holding  them  together  in  my  hands,  and  I  squeeze 
the  moisture  out  very  carefully.     I  try  to  get  every  bit  of  soao  out  by  rinsing 
several  times." 
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"Tnat  else?" 

"Rapid  work  counts,  too,  especially  on  colored  clothes  that  nay  run.  Do 
I  ever  lot  those  things  lie  in  water  and  soak?    Never,    Hot  oven  if  the  tele- 
phone cell  rings." 

"After  that,  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  "but  hang  the  things 
up  to  dry." 

"Hang  then  up.'     I  should  say  not,  Aunt  Sammy.     I  never  hang  the."  up. 
That  would  stretch  then  out  of  shape.    Ho,  indeed.     I  la3r  then  flat  to  dry  — 
and  in  the  sha-oe  I  want  then  to  he  in  when  they  are  ready  to  near . " 

"How  do  you  do  that?" 

"I  lay  several  thicknesses  of  some  cle^n  soft  naterial  like  a  Turkish 
towel  flat  on  a  table.    Then  I  spread  the  garment  fl^.t  on  that.     If  the  color 
seems  likely  to  run  I  lay  a  to-'el  between  the  back  and  front  of  the  garment." 

"It  all  seeas  to  be  quite  an  art." 

"Hot:  I'll  give  you  sor.e  don'ts  about  washing  woolens.  You  can  put  then 
dorm  in  your  notebook,  or  tell  your  Cousin  Katilda  so  that  she  won't  spoil  her 
next  green  suit . 

"Don't  use  either  hot  or  cold  water.    Keep  the  temperature  even  and 
lukewarm  in  washing  woolens. 
"Don't  soak  woolens. 

"Don't  use  strong  washing  powders  or  any  alkaline  confounds  on  woolens. 
"Don't  rub,  wring,  or  stretch  woolens. 
"ITever  boil  woolens. 

"1-Tever  allo^  woolens  to  freeze  or  dr*T  too  near  a  fire  or  in  direct  sun- 
light." 

"Thank  you.    I  think  I  can  remember  all  those  six  don'ts." 

"Kbw  just  a  few  more  hints  before  you  go.    Closel-'  knitted  underwear  nay 
be  hung  from  the  shoulders  if  it  is  shaped  occasionally  and  the  water  squeezed 
from  the  bottom.     Sweaters  and  similar  materials  that  are  dried  flat  should  be 
shaped  and  measured  according  to  the  dimensions  taken  before  the  garment  was  we 
Pin  in  place  if  necessary  and  turn  occasionally  after  it  is  almost  dry.  Infant 
garments  may  ce  dried  on  forms." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  about  washing  blankets.    You  haven't  mentioned 

them . » 

"The  same  method  for  washing  holds  gooi  for  blankets.    The  difference 
lies  in  the  way  they  are  dried.    Blankets  may  be  placed  over  a  line  with  a  half 
or  a  fourth  on  one  side.    I  squeeze  the  er.ls  occasionally  to  remove  the  excess 
water.    There  they  are  dry,  the  nao  can  be  raised  by  brushing  '"'ell  with  a  clean 
stiff,  wh  i  skb  r  o  on . " 
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"Then,  I  suppose  they  "become  all  soft  and  fluffy." 

"Soft,  fluffy  and  '-am,  Aunt  Sammy.    The  warmth  of  a  blanket,  as  you 
know,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  nap.    It's  not  weight  that  makes  for  warmth 
in  "blankets.    ITo .    That  idea  has  "been  disproved.     It's  the  amount  of  still  air 
a  bed  covering  can  hold.    This  still  air  keeps  the  warmth  of  the  body  under  the 
"blanket  and  the  cold  air  outside  out.    Any  student  of  physics  will  tell  you 
that.    And  a  fluffy  thick  blanket  has  more  still  air  sockets  than  a  heavy, 
tightly  woven  thin  one." 

"What  about  pressing  the  wool  garments?" 

"I  was  just  getting  to_  that  point.    Press  wool  materials  while  still 
damp  with  a  medium  hot  iron  until  dry.    Of  course,  they  don't  all  need  to  be 
pressed.    I  am  only  sneaking  of  those  that  do.    Use  a  pressing  cloth,  of  cheese 
cloth  perhaps  or  muslin.    Slightly  dampened  cheesecloth  is  useful  in  pressing 
flannels  as  it  draws  up  the  fluff  of  the  material." 

I  thanked  my  neighbor  and  told  her  that  she  was  a  most  valuable  friend. 
Every  time  I  get  to  see  her  I  learn  something  new. 

Tomorrow  is  menu  day.    How  would  you  like  a  fish  dinner  with  corn  puddin 
and  a  jellied  fruit  dessert?    The  .Recipe  Lady  has  told  me  of  the  nicest  way  to 
cook  fish. 

I'll  answer  some  questions  tomorrow,  too. 
Friday:     "A  Fish  Dinner  Menu  and  Questions  and  Answers." 


